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Notes. 


THE KING’S CHAMPION. 


THE CHampion’s glove has often been thrown 
down on our arena, where it has been almost 
hidden under a pile of unauthenticated 
gossip. See 58. v. 509; vii. 401; viii. 80, 
134; x. 289, 454; 7S. iii. 151, 235, 313; 
vii. 482; viii. 113, 175, 254; x. 391, 494; 
8 S. xi. 349, 457; xii. 92; 9 S. ix. 503, 
507; x. 58,116; xii. 135, 254. 

'“iThe following historic details deserve to 
be added to the record :— 


1429, St. Leonard’s Day, 6 November, 
at the Coronation of ‘Henry VI., at the first 
course of the dinner in Westminster Hall, 
“the kings of heralds in their coat armour, 
and their crowns on their heads,” 


“‘wente by fore the'kyngys champyon Syr Phylyppe 
Dymmoke, that rode in the halle i-armyde ann as 





not take him for right king of this realme, and then 
the king dranke to him and gave him a cupp of 
golde.”—-- Wriothesley’s Chronicle,’ i. 183. 


1553. Claims at the Coronation of Queen 
Mary :— 


‘*Sir Edward Dymock, knight, claymythe to be the 
Queenes champion the day of the coronacion, and 
to haue for his fee one cuppe of golde, the horse and 
furnyture, with tharmoure which he that day 
wearithe, and all other to his furnyture apperteyn- 
ing; and heclaymethe also xviij yardes of erymesyn 
sattin for his lyvery, and the full servyce of meate 
and drynk belonginge to a baron to be conveyed to 
his lodginge.”—‘ Rutland Papers,’ 120. 

1553. 1 October. ‘‘ Master Dymmoke the qwyen’s 
champyon ” rode up and down Westminster Hall. 
—Machyn’s ‘ Diary,’ 45. 

1653. ‘*A Funerall Speech vpon the Death and 
Buriall of Charles Dymoke, Esq., Late Champion to 
the King and Crown of England, who dyed at Oxford 
in July, 1643, and was interred at Scrivelsby in 
Lincoln-shire, September the 6th, 1652. by R. 
Thornton. London, printed in the year 1653,” 4to 
(Pickering & Chatto, ‘Tracts and Pamphlets,’ 1906, 
No. 1326).—These dates differ from those given 
in ‘D.N.B.,’ xvi. 295 b 

1673. R. Leigh, in his anonymous ‘ Trans- 
proser Rehears’d,’ satirizes Andrew Mar- 
vell :— 

“Our author therefore, the Noncomformists 
Dimock, throws down his gauntlet, and in the 
names of John Calvin and Theodore Beza, bids a 
yeneral defiance to all the miter’d heads in England; 

aring them, or any of their dead predecessors, to 
maintain their ancient rights and dignities, which 
he is ready to oppose to the last drop of blood. It 
is a bold challenge, but no body will accept it, none 
will engage so heroick a champion.”—P. 54. 


1761. Coronation of George III. :— 


At the “supper” in Westminster Hall, ‘“be- 
tween the courses the Champion performed his part 
wi applause.”—‘ Corresp. Gray and Mason,’ 1853, 
p. 2/9. 

The ‘ D.N.B.,’ xvi. 294-6, gives an account 
of the Dymoke family and the Championship. 
There is a pedigree in the Visitation of Lin- 
colnshire, 1562-4, printed in The Genea- 
logist, 1880, iv. 19. W. C. B. 
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DANTEIANA. 
I. ‘ Inf.,’ xvii. 72-3 :— | 


Vegna il cavalier sovrano 

Che rechera la tasca con tre becchi ! 
Dante’s allusion to, or description of, cer- | 
tain usurers in this canto rather by their | 
heraldic insignia than by name has provided | 
the heraldic fraternity in particular, and 
Dantists in general, with a happy hunting- | 
field for researches which have not proved | 
unavailing; while the poet’s non-recog- | 
nition of these sufferers and his peculiar. 
method of describing them are plausibly | 
and acutely explained by Dean Plumptre | 
thus :—- | 

“The non-recognition may be either symbolical, 
as in C. VII. 53, or may be meant to indicate that 
the poet had had no associates in that class of the 
fraudulent. The special process by which they are 
identified probably expresses Dante’s scorn for the 
ostentatious heraldry of the nouveaux riches of 
Florence. Few, if any, of the bearings thus 
described have found their way into Litta’s 
magnificent volumes on the ‘Famiglie Celebri 
Italiane.’” 

In spite, however, of Dante’s alleged 
**scorn”’ and his ‘‘ Non ne conobbi alcun ”’ 
(at 1. 54), it is clear, from his assignation of 
those armorial bearings or heraldic badges 
to these usurers, that he was aware of 
their identity, although he respected that 
part of their punishment by which they 
were doomed to obscurity both of person- 
ality and name. As Scartazzini observes, 
“ Sconosciuti in vita, Sconosciuti morti !”’ 

The fourth culprit so designated in the 
above couplet by “la tasca con tre becchi”’ 
has been recognized by those bearings as 
Giovanni Buiamonte, a Florentine and, says 
Scartazzini, “‘il pid infame usuraio, dicesi, 
di Europa.”’ Plumptre’s comment on the 
lines is suggestive and informing :— 

‘** Note the irony of the sovran cavalier as an echo 
of the poeta sovrano of C. IV. 88. The bearer of 
the purse with three goats rampant sable on field or, 
Giovanni Buiamonte of Florence, still living in 1300, 
was as far above all other usurers as Homer was 
above all other poets.” 

Venturi, however, sees another, and not 
less striking, “irony’”’ in the passage :—- 

** Quel cavalier sovrano é detto per ironia, come lo 
mostrd quel distorcer la bocea, e trar fuori la lingua 
nel cosi mentovarlo.” 

Both views are sound commentary if 
sovrano be the correct reading, and not 
soprano (as in Witte’s text adopted by Dr. 
Moore), the latter hardly being the equiva- 
lent of the former. But I am not disposed 
to quibble over shades of meaning occasioned 
by the substitution of p for v. Neither am 





I concerned here with another substitution, 
that of “ testa’ for ‘‘ tasca ” (as in D MS.) ; 
nor with the curious misplacement of lines 
72-5 in L MS.;_ nor, again, with the 


| “coi tre” of several MSS., all instanced by 


Dr. Moore. ‘“ Becchi,’ however, calls for 
more than a passing notice. The word,may 
mean either “ he-goats”’ or ‘‘ beaks.” 

** Aleuni intendono,” observes Bianchi, ‘‘con tre 
rostri d’ uccello, quasi fosse questa l’ arme dei 
Buiamonti. Ma secondo il comento di Pietro di 
Dante, i tre becchi sono tre capri: Jl/e a tribus 
hircis fuit dominus Ioannes Biuliamonte de Biccis de 
Florentia. KE cosé dicono l Ottimo e Benvenuto ; 
e tre capri si vedono per arme ai Buiamonti nell’ 
antico Priorista delle Riformagioni.” 

Scartazzini’s quotation is more explicit 
both as to arms and date :— 

“‘L’arme di questo usuraio depinta nell’ antico 
Priorista delle Riformazioni di Firenze colla data 
del 1293 ha tre capri veri e reali in campo d’ oro.”— 
*D.C.,’ ed. Pass., p. 700. 

But the main purpose of this paragraph is 
to direct attention to Cary’s honest retrac- 
tation in his note on “ becchi ”’ :-— 

‘*Monti,” he says, “in his Proposta, had intro- 
duced a facetious dialogue on the supposed mistake 
made in the interpretation of this word ‘ Becchi’ 
by the compilers of the Della Crusca Dictionary, 
who translated it ‘goats’ instead of ‘beaks.’ He 
afterwards saw his own error, and had the ingenu- 
ousness to confess it in the Appendix, p. 274. 
Having in the former editions of this work been 
betrayed into the same misunderstanding of my 
author, I cannot do less than follow so good an 
example, by acknowledging and correcting it.” 

Why this eagerness to correct a ‘sup- 
posed” ‘‘ misunderstanding’? For Dante 
may have meant to convey “‘ beaks ”’ as his 
meaning, and not “ goats.’” The conjecture 
is tenable in the face of Plumptre’s assertion 
quoted above in respect of Litta’s partial 
silence on the ‘“ bearings.’’ Besides, the 
poet could hardly have used “capri,” since 
it would not have rimed with either 
*orecchi’”’ or ‘‘ becchi,” although doubtless 
he could have employed or coined terms 
synonymous with them in rime and signi- 
fication. But he did not do so, and thus 
left his meaning ambiguous. Of course the 
evidence of Pietro, the Della Crusca, and 
‘‘antico Priorista’’ counts for much, but 
it is not, me judice, of such irreversible 
weight as to necessitate confession of error 
from either Monti or Cary. All three may 
have erred in their rendering of “ becchi.” 


II. Ibid., xviii. 42 :-— 
Di gia veder costui non son digiuno. 
Had Cary offered a retractation of his 


| astounding rendering of this line, no one 
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would gainsay it. How, with his knowledge 
of Italian, he could have translated it 
Of him...... not yet mine eye hath had his fill 
is inexplicable, except on the hypothesis of 
a lapsus oculi. ‘The passage,’’ says Dr. 
Moore, “is rightly translated by Ford, 
Carlyle, and Longfellow, but most strangely 
misunderstood by Cary.’’ Plumptre’s ver- 
sion is less literal, though more idiomatic : 
‘Not for the first time now that face 
I've known”; while Tomlinson’s is pre- 
cisely its converse: ‘I’ve not kept fast 
till I to him could get,”’ with the added note : 
‘** A mode of saying, ‘ It is not the first time 
that I have seen him.’” “Get” is a very 
inelegant substitute for ‘‘seen,” unfortunately 
exacted by the exigency of the riming “‘ met.” 
Surely ‘‘digiuno” means “fasting” or 
‘“unfed’’ (as in ‘Inf.,’ xxviii. 87, and 
‘Par.’ ii. 75), signifying plainly that the 
poet had not lacked the opportunity of 
seeing Caccianimico previously. Curiously 
enough, Cary has englished the parallel 
passages correctly, although he failed so 
lamentably to grasp the meaning of that 
quoted above. Possibly the negative misled 
him. 
Ill. Ibid., 55-7 :— 
Io fui colui che la Ghisolabella 


Condussi a far la voglia del Marchese, 

Come che suoni la sconcia novella. 
With the sordid story enshrined within these 
lines I am_ not concerned here, but the 
female Christian name raises an interesting 
point which deserves a brief allusion. Do 
the five syllables as given in the above text 
(Scartazzini’s) form one name, or only the 
first three, as in the texts of Witte, Lombardi, 
and Bianchi, which disjoin the last two 
from them thus—‘‘ Ghisola bella’? If 
the latter be the correct disposition of them, 
does ‘bella’? imply personal beauty in 
Ghisola 2? Mazzoni-Toselli (1871) throws 
doubt on the matter by a “ forse” :— 

* Aleuni dicono che costei fu cosi nominata per 
essere stata bella; io perd ne dubito, perché undici 
anni dopo il suo matrimonio ella dettd il suo testa- 
mento nominandosi (hisolabella quondam Alberti 
de Cazzanemicis, mentre forse non era pit bella.” 
And the Rev. H. F. Tozer (‘ English Com- 
mentary,’ 1901) observes :— 

“The reading Ghisola bella, which the old com- 
mentators give, is now proved to be incorrect, for 
her will, which has lately been found, gives her 
name as Ghislabella ; see Toynbee, ‘ Dict.,’ p. 271.” 
Plumptre, however, says: ‘‘ Ghisola was 
famed for her beauty.” 

According, therefore, to Mr. Tozer, Witte, 
Lombardi, and Bianchi are to take rank 
with the ‘‘ old commentators,” and Scar- 
tazzini with the more enlightened. This 





may be so, but how can Mr. Tozer say in 
1901 that the “‘ will has lately been found,”’ 
when Mazzoni-Toselli states it was so prior 
to 1871? His reference to Toynbee’s 
‘Dictionary ’ (published 1898) supplies no 
basis for the assertion, for that writer merely 
says :— 

“Her actual name was Ghisolabella or Ghisla- 
bella, as is proved by her will (dated Sept. 1, 1281), in 
which she is described as ‘D. Ghislabella, filia 
quondam domini Alberti di Cazanimitis, et uxor 
Bee Nichollay de Fontana.’ (See Del Lungo, 
‘Dante ne’ tempi di Dante,’ pp. 235ff.).” 

I am not convinced, even by the alleged 
testimony of the will, of Ghisolabella’s 
ugliness or lack of beauty. Names in such 
documents are proverbially misspelt or 
suffocated by affixes and suffixes; and such 
I take this to have been. Even copyists 
vary in transcribing it from the will. Thus 
Mazzoni-Toselli gives it as “‘ Ghisolabella,”’ 
while Toynbee transcribes it ‘‘ Ghislabella.” 
Moreover, why should the assumption (so 
called) of the ‘‘old commentators”’ be so 
glibly rejected ? The ‘Anonimo Fiorentino,’ 
quoted by Toynbee, is as worthy of credence 
as even the will, and I submit that Ghisa 
would probably be the name of the im- 
mortalized unfortunate, to which she added 
“la Bella,” the sobriquet by which she was 
famed. Isabella and Isobel are undoubtedly 
similar variants of a very natural evolution 
in nomenclature. J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 





WILLIAM PITT (EARL OF CHATHAM), 
“CORNET OF HORSE.” 


Mr. W. Scorr in his interesting reply 
on ‘ William Pitt’s Letter on Superstition ’ 
(ante, p. 218) writes in the third paragraph : 
‘**He was appointed to a cornetcy in_ the 
Blues, and continued in the Army until he 
entered on a political career in 1735.” 

The statement that Pitt was a cornet 
in the Blues occurs frequently. His regi- 
ment appears to have been the King’s Own 
Regiment of Horse, alias Cobham’s Horse, 
sometimes called the King’s Horse, and 
since 1746 the lst (King’s) Dragoon Guards. 
See ‘A History of the British Army,’ by the 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue, vol. ii. p. 20, 1899, 
where Pitt is spoken of as ‘‘ Cornet William 
Pitt of the King’s Dragoon Guards ”’ (a foot- 
note refers to the popular belief that he 
was in the Blues), and zbid., p. 54, where the 
author states that “ Pitt’s first commission 
bears date 9 February, 1731, Cornet in 
Cobham’s Horse (Ist Dragoon Guarss).” 
See also the ‘Dictionary of National 
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Biography,’ and Lord Rosebery’s ‘Chatham, 
his Early Life and Connections,’ 1910, 

. 43. 
m Mr. Fortescue has favoured me with 
answers to certain questions. The authority 
for his statement about Pitt’s regiment is 
the register-book of commissions at the 
Record Office. 
mission ’’ he writes :— 

** As he was dismissed from the Army while still 
a cornet in 1736 I do not see how he can have had 
a second commission, ard I remember no notice 
of his having changed regiments.” 





It is clear that he left the Army, 7.¢., was | 


dismissed, in 1736, not 1735. 

In addition to the above-quoted letter 
from Mr. Fortescue, reference may be 
made to Lord Rosebery’s book, p. 158, 
where it is stated that Pitt was deprived of 
his commission in the Army after his speech 


(29 April, 1736) in the House of Commons | 


about the marriage of the Prince of Wales. 
The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 


(citing The Quarterly Review, xvi. 194) says | 


that the vacancy made by the supersession 
of Pitt was filled up on 17 May, 1736. It 
may be gathered from The Gentleman’s 
Magazine of May, 1736, that the vacancy 
was filled by the Hon. Sambrook Boscawen. 
It is a curious coincidence that—the days 
of the month not being given — the 
following appointments appear next to 
each other :— 

Thos. Swetnam, Esq ;—Cornet in y* Blue-G. 

Hon. Sambrook Boscawen, Esq ;—Cornet in his 
Majesty’s own Regiment. 

Possibly the confusion about Pitt’s 
regiment arose from the fact that, whereas 
in 1714 George I. changed the name of the 
(now) King’s Dragoon Guards from the 
““Queen’s Regiment of Horse’’ to the 
“King’s Own Regiment of Horse,’ the 
(now) “ Blues” had been called the “ Royal 
Regiment of Horse” or the ‘King’s 
Regiment.” See ‘The Regimental Records 
of the British Army,’ by John 8S. Farmer, 
1901, pp. 4-7. Also see this book (pp. 6, 7) 
and ‘Her Majesty’s Army,’ by Walter 
Richards, no date (? circa 1898), vol. i. 
P 21, for the various names of the King’s 

ragoon Guards. In neither, however, does 
the name of “‘ Cobham’s Horse”’ appear. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 





“SHEPSTER.’’—We may trust the ‘ N.E.D.’ 
to give a good account of this word. I write 
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As to the term “‘ first com- | 





all from the passage in ‘ Piers Plowman’ 
to which they refer. 

| There are, in fact, two substantives of the 
|above form. Shepster (1) is a shepherdess ; 
|}see ‘E.D.D.’ Perhaps it was formed from 
| shep in the sense of “‘ shepherd.” I know 
lof no example of this shepster in Middle 
English, and I doubt its antiquity. 

But shepster (2) is a variant of shapster, 
a female cutter-out (or shaper) of garments ; 
and this is the word which appears in ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ as duly noted by Stratmann, 
| S.v. scheppen, to shape. 

I give the whole account ir my ‘ Notes to 

P. Plowman.’ The point which I want to 
‘make here is that it is to Halliwell and 
Wright, who made the original mistake, 
that we also owe the correction ; for it is in 
their edition of Nares’s ‘ Glossary’ that we 
find the excellent quotations (s.v. shepster) 
from Withals and Caxton which make the 
whole story clear. Wa ter W. SKEAT. 


BuckKrRosE: Fartrcoross.—An interesting 
| statement in Prof. Skeat’s ‘ Place-Names of 
| Berkshire,’ 1911, is :— 

| ** Faireross.—One of the hundreds is called Fair- 
| cross hundred ; evidently named from a fair or 
| well-made cross.”—P. 27. 
| In the East Riding of Yorkshire is a 
| wapentake called Buckrose. The name is 
/now given to the Parliamentary division, 
|and it has lately been before the public as 
‘the pseudonym of a novelist. 

| There is no place named either Faircross 
/or Buckrose. The termination ‘rose’ is 
|modern and misleading. The old form was 
Buccros, Buccecros, which in modern spel- 
| ling would be Buckeross (Kirkby’s ‘ Inquest,’ 
| Surt. Soe., xlix, 71, 314), so that its meaning 
| may be beech-cross. Buckthorpe is a place 
jin the wapentake. In other parts of the 
_county are wapentakes now named Ewe- 
| eross, Osgoldecross, and Staincross; but the 
| first was originally Youcross (Kirkby, 278, 
362). Can it have been Yew-cross ? 


| W. C. B. 


| THE Burning or Moscow.—The cause of 
| the fire of Moscow has been at intervals 
_ discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ I have lately become 
| acquainted with a work which examines 
all the evidence with care and impartiality : 
‘Wer hat Moskau im Jahre 1812 in Brand 
| gesteckt ?” by Dr. Gautscho Tzenoff (Berlin, 
| 1900). Dr. Tzenoff appears to me to prove 
| that the fire was not the act of the Russians, 





this merely to make it clear that the assertion | but that it was caused by the French in the 


sometimes made (as by both Halliwell and | course of their looting. 
Wright) that females were formerly employed 
@s sheep-shearers receives no support at, 


ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne University. 
[See also 11 S. i. 228, 274, 291.] 
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“‘ SECURITAS EST TUTISSIMUM BONUM.”’— 
H. W. asked for the source of this quotation | 
at 9S. xi. 466. Seneca, ‘ Dialog.,’ I. xiii. 5, | 
has something like it: ‘“‘ Securitas autem 
proprium bonum sapientis est” ; and there 
is a still closer resemblance in a passage | 
quoted in Lange’s ‘ Polyanthea,’ s.v. ‘ Se- 
curitas,’ from Carolus Paschalius (Pasquali), , 
‘De Virt. et Vit.,’ cap. 35: ‘*‘ Hane securi- | 
tatem nos dicimus esse proprium viri boni 
sapientisque bonum, omni imperio firmius, | 
omni magnitudine maius.”’ 
EpwarpD BENSLY. | 


THE LIBERTY OF BLACKFRIARS.—An in- | 
teresting little case preserved among the | 
Lord Chamberlain’s papers reminds us how | 
very tenacious of its privileges was the | 
Hal of the Great Wardrobe at Black- | 
riars. 

The two Sheriffs of the City of London | 
with attendants, came to the Wardrobe, | 
and arrested Mr. Tyas, the chief clerk, | 
because the pavement was not to their | 
liking. As Mr. Tyas was 80 years old, | 
however, they thought it wiser to take his | 
servant John Hinde. Mr. Tyas expostulated 
with the Sheriffs, and said they had nothing 
to do there, but that he himself had as good 
a charter for the Liberty as the Lord Mayor 
had. John Hinde, in spite of it, was carried 
off, and confined in the Counter Prison, 
Wood Street, for seven days. 

Mr. Tyas told the Master of the Wardrobe, 
who told the King, and he issued a warrant 
to arrest the Lord Mayor’s servant who had 
arrested Hinde; and, though the Sheriffs 
came to plead for him, the man was con- 
fined in the Marshalsea. See the Lord 
Chamberlain’s papers, Warrants 1603-13, 
V. 128, p. 298. C. C. Stopes. 


“Bacon”: ‘* Hopspy-HorsE.”’—In the | 
‘N.E.D.’ the earliest instance of ‘‘ bacon” 
is quoted froma poem dated circa 1330, 
‘** For beof ne for bakoun.” It is therefore 
of interest to note that at least one earlier 
instance (I do not know how many more 
there may be) is found in Welsh. This 
occurs in the ‘ Hanes Gruffydd ap Cynan,’ 
ed. Arthur Jones, Manchester University | 
Press, 1910, p. 128, where, describing the | 
death of Trahaiarn at the battle of Mynydd | 
Carn (A.D. 1081), the biographer says, “a | 
gucharki wydel a wnaeth bacwn o honaw | 
val o hweh,”’ 7.e., ‘‘ and Gweharis the Irish- | 
man made bacon of him as of a pig.”?” The | 
earliest MS. of the biography is of about the | 





is probably a translation from the Latin) 
to have been first written then, this use of 
“bacon” is nearly a century older than that 
given in the ‘N.E.D.’ The word occurs 
in O.F. as “bacon” or “bacun”; but 
the form ‘“‘bacwn’”’ makes it likely that 


/the derivation is rather from the English 


“* bacoun.” 
A similar case is that of ‘‘ hobby-horse ’” 


| (see 11 S. ii. 209, 257, 317, 417), for which 


the earliest reference in the ‘N.E.D.’ is 
1557, The word in the form of ‘“ hobi hors ”’ 
occurs in Dafydd ap Gwilym, the Welsh 
poet of the fourteenth century. I cannot 
at the moment find the poem in which it 


| occurs, but I believe there is no doubt as 


to its authenticity, which cannot be said of 
some of the poems attributed to — 


Cuckoo Rimes.—The following cuckoo 
notes or rimes are not now in general use. I 
have known them in three Midland counties : 

In April cuckoo come ; 
In May he play his drum ; 
In June he change his tune ; 
In July away he fly. 
In April he show his bill; 
In May he sings happy day ; 
In June his song he prune ; 
In July away he fly. 
TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 


Novet By G. P. R. JAMES wiTtH THREE 
TirLEs.—When G. P. R. James was in 
America he wrote a novel which he called 
‘A Story without a Name,’ and which ran 
through thirteen numbers of The Inter- 
national Monthly Magazine of New York, 
commencing in December, 1850, and ending 
in December, 1851. In the latter month 
it was published in London in three volumes 
under the title of ‘ Revenge,’ though 1852 
was printed on the title-page. It has been 
said that the change of title was made with- 
out the author’s consent, and I can well 
believe that James would not have agreed 
to the title that was chosen, since ‘ Revenge’ 
was the name of one of the short stories in 
his ‘ Book of the Passions.’ On the other 
hand, his publishers probably objected to 
the novel’s original title, as another novel 
called ‘A Story without a Name,’ by a 
writer calling herself ‘“‘ Ananke,” had been 
published in London in 1844, James’s 
novel appeared under its original name in @ 
one-volume edition published at New York 
in March, 1852. 

I suppose, however, that James eventually 


middle of the thirteenth century, so that | heard of Anarfke’s book ; for when the one- 
even if we assume the Welsh version (it | volume edition of his own work was reprinted 
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at Philadelphia in 1860 (the year of the | ancient avenue which led up to it ; but he was 
author’s death), it was called ‘The Man in| speedily discovered, brought down, and 
Black.’ In recent years Mr. Stanley Wey-| summarily executed. This was carried out 
man (who, I dare say, knew nothing of| by decollation, presumably with a sword 
James’s work) has given that title to a story | as the instrument ; for upon the anniversary 
of his own, and thus all the three titles | of the fatal day the unlucky Cavalier’s wraith 
under which James’s novel has appeared | may be seen to descend from the tree, and 
have been used also for other stories. 'run down the avenue with his head in his 

Bohn’s edition of Lowndes’s ‘ Manual’ is | hands. 
misleading about this work, as it implies that| This story is so well known and widely 
‘Revenge’ and ‘ A Story without a Name’ | believed in the neighbourhood that one 
are different novels, both published in Lon-' cannot help thinking there must be some 
don. If the tale was ever published in| basis for it. Its source might possibly be 
England at all as ‘ A Story without a Name,’ traced to one of the many Civil War tracts 
I can safely say that it was only in some | that deal with isolated engagements. 
periodical, and at the same time as it ap-/ W. B. Grrisu. 
peared in The International Monthly Maga-| Bishop's Stortford. 
zine of New York. W. A. Frost. | 


‘ o a. rc 7 >. TFACRS 
16, Amwell Street, E.C. THE ComPLeAT ANGLER’: MESSRS. 


| SOTHEBY ON A Comma.—At Sotheby’s sale 
GREEK CHURCH, Souo.— In the list of | on 26 May lot 644 comprised the first edition 
proprietary chapels to which parishes have | of Walton’s ‘Compleat Angler’ and Charles 
been attached, printed ante, p. 150, mention | Cotton’s ‘Compleat Angler’ (1653-76). At 
is made of St. Mary’s, Greek Street, Soho. | the foot of the description of these books 
This is evidently a mistake, for St. Mary’s| there appeared a note made ex abundante 
was and is in Crown Street, now Charing | cauteld, which, after stating that these 
Cross Road. It was originally built for the | works were perfect, sound, and clean through- 
use of the Greek merchants living in the | out, ranthus: ‘ but to be strictly accurate, 
locality, but was never in Greek Street. | we must mention that half a comma on the 
It was afterwards used as a Nonconformist | last leaf of the Walton has been cut away 
place of worship, and eventually became a | in the binding.”’ 
chapel of ease to St. Luke’s until later a| This very special provision seems to have 
parish was attached to it. Possibly the|been unnecessary, because the well-known 
compiler of the list was thinking of the chapel | maxim De minimis would surely apply. 
of the House of Charity, 1, Greek Street, STAPLETON MARTIN. 
dedicated, I believe, to St. John the Baptist.| The Firs. Norton, Worcester. 
This is now kept entirely private, although % 5 “* 
years ago it was open to the public on|, SHEEP: THEIR Cotour.—I have been 
Sunday afternoons. As a child I was in informed that sheep become black or white 
the choir of both churches. according to the nature of the water they 
HENRY BEAZANT. drink. The reference given me is Grosse- 
Roundway, Friern Barnet. | teste, ° Epistole,’ p- 85. ASTARTE. 


APPARITION AT Prrton, Herts.—During PIGTAILS IN THE British ArRMy.—The 
the Civil War, so the story runs, a| date when pigtails ceased to be worn by 
skirmish took place upon the Herts and | our soldiers may be gathered from a passage 
Beds borders, in which the Parliamentarians | in ‘A Boy in the Peninsular War: the 
were victorious. The Cavalier officer in| Services, Adventures, amd Experiences of 
charge of the defeated force, with his men, | Robert Blakeney, Subaltern in the 28th 
took refuge in flight, and, having friends| Regiment’ (London, John Murray, 1899). 
among the Doewras of High Down, he Blakeney tells us that his regiment arrived 
turned his horse thither, closely pursued | off Yarmouth, on its return from Sir John 
by the victors. He managed to give them | Moore’s expedition to Sweden, about the 
the slip, and reached the house in safety, | middle of July, 1808. From there it sailed 
and, as he thought, unperceived. He was, | to Spithead, and while it was lying there 
however, traced, and very soon the Round-| an order arrived from the Horse Guards 
heads were hammering at the door, demand- | ‘‘ to cut off the men’s queues.’ As the 
ing admission to search for the fugitive. | regiment sailed for Portugal on the 3lst 
He is stated to have taken refuge in the) of that month, the actual date would seem 
hollow trunk of a large elm tree standing in| to be some time in the latter half of July, 
front of the house, and forming part of the , 1808. OB ye 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Roya JUBILEES.—How did it happen 
that, whereas George III.’s Jubilee was 
celebrated on 25 October, 1809, being the 
day on which his Majesty entered into the 
50th year of his reign, that of Queen,Vic- 
toria was celebrated on 21 June, 1887, 
¢.e., at, or rather after, the end of her 50th 
year? Why was the former Jubilee date 
taken to be the 49th anniversary, and that 
of the latter the 50th ? 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Forses-SKELLATER.—In the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ it is stated that 
“John Forbes (1733-1808) of Skellater, 
usually known as Forbes-Skellater, general 
in the Portuguese service, was the only son 
of Patrick Forbes of Skellater.’’ I have 
always understood that General Forbes was 
a son of George Forbes of Skellater. Perhaps 
some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can state who was 
the father of General Forbes. oe Ws ake 

Minneapolis. 


Roya Society: its Rariries.—In de- 
scribing the Indian ghi, or boiled butter, 
Dr. John Fryer (“A New Account of East 
India and Persia,’ Hakluyt Society ed., 
1909, vol. i. 296f.) writes: ‘‘On which 
Dr. N. G. in his account of the Rarities of 
the Royal Society has sufficiently enlarged.”’ 
I shall feel obliged if some one who has 
access to this book will kindly give the exact 
title, date, and a reference to the passage 
mentioned by Fryer. W. CROOKE. 


CROWN AGENTS.—What is the earliest 
appointment of a London agent to repre- 
sent a Colonial governor? Jamaica, Bar- 
bados, and Virginia seem to have had their 
agents in London in the seventeenth century. 
Can any one trace the earliest origin of this 
system ? The Government Paper C. 3075 
of 1881 is not sufficiently detailed to make 
these points plain, although the Colonial 
Office List seems to regard it as the great 
authority on this subject. 

C. H. R. Preacn. 


HovusE oF Commons PRAYER: SPEAKER 
Yetverton.—In Mr. Dasent’s ‘ Speakers 
of the House of Commons’ I see that Yelver- 
ton is cited as the author of the prayer in 
daily use in the House of Commons. Some 











time ago, however, I remember reading an 
article on this subject in one of our more 
important reviews, and I am under the 
impression that Bishop Cosin was said to 
be the author of this prayer as well as of 
that for the High Court of Parliament in 
the Book of Common Prayer. Will some 
one kindly correct me, or give me this 
reference, which I am totally unable to trace 
now, although it cannot be of more than 
ten or twelve years ago ? 
C. H. R. PEAcu. 


Lams’s ‘ RosamunD Gray. —Is this tale 
of Charles Lamb’s wholly fictitious? It 
was first published in 1798, the scene being 
laid in Widford. I have heard that it 
represents an episode in Lamb’s life, and that 
the cottage home of Rosamund existed 
down to recent times. Perhaps some student 
of the “‘ gentle Elia’’ can supply informa- 
tion on these points. Local inquiries yield 
nothing. W. B. GeERISH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


HALFACREE.—The curious name Half- 
acree (pronounced Half’acree’ with double 
stress) is entered four times in the ‘ Oxford 
City Directory.’ The suggestion made by 
some, that this name is a corruption of 
Halfacre, is obviously untenable. It looks 
rather as though it represented half-acre ea, 
z.e., ‘* the ea [river] by the half-acre”’; ‘“‘the 
half-acre stream.” 

This derives reasonable support from the 
fact that Guppy, ‘ Homes of Family Names,’ 
enters Halfacre as a family name (20 per 
10,000: see chap. i.) peculiar to Berkshire, 
which county contains the southern portion 
of the city of Oxford. The O.E. éa remains 
in modern dialect ; see ‘ N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘ Ea.’ 

It would be interesting to know of any 


| other family name with ea for its final ele- 


ment, and so oddly spelt. 
G. FRIEDRICHSEN. 
Oxford. 


Sr. Parrick: Sr. GkEorGE.—What is the 
earliest date of the legends connecting St. 
Patrick with the shamrock, and St. George 
with the dragon ? R. C. Horr, F.S.A. 


Florence. 


D’UrrEY AND ALLAN Ramsay.—In the 
‘Dict. of Nat. Biography,’ under the heading 
of Tom Durfey, the late J. W. Ebsworth 
says :-— 

‘“D’Urfey certainly visited Edinburgh, perhaps 
more than once, and made close acquaintance with 
Allan Ramsay, early in the eighteenth century, at 
his shop in the Lucken booths.” 
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miines the same writer, in a note in ‘ Rox- 
burghe Ballads,’ vii. 303, says :— 

‘Amusing would it be to trace the direct inter- | 
course which had probably existed in his closing 
years between D’Urfey and Allan Ramsay. Letters | 
crossed between them after they had met personally. | 
But capricious Chronos, while preserving no end of 
antiquarian lumber, cancels the diaries and letters 
that we most covet.” 

Can some of your many readers say on 
what authority" these statements about 

“close acquaintance,” “‘letters crossed,” 
and D’Urfey’s visits to Edinburgh, are 
made ? W. 

Aberdeen. 





AUTHORS OF QvoTATIONS WANTED.— 
Can any one tell me where a poem said to 
have been written by the late George W. 
Thornbury is to be found? I am very 
anxious to see it, either in manuscript or | 
print. I know only two lines :— 

And Capel and Hurst, 
Charles drank to her first. 
In some copies Wogan, I understand, | 
supplies the place of Capel. 
Epwarp Peacock, F.S.A. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. | 


| 


1. Welcome to the British shore. 
Quoted by Cowper from “a song” in | 
August, 1765. 
2. Smug and silver Trent. | 
3. When house and land are gone and spent, 
Then learning is most excellent. 
4. And nonsense shall be eloquence in love. 
Quoted ed Cowper as said by ‘“ Dryden or | | 
Nat Lee 
5, And now a poet's gratitude you see : 
Grant him two favours, and he ’Il ask for three, | 
Said by Cowper to be from Dr. Young, but 
I cannot find it in Young’s works. 


6. Adds fresh beauties to the spring 
And makes all nature look more way. 
Quoted (April, 1792) by Cowper from “a 
song much in use when we were boys.” 
M. M. 


** THE Gac,” “ GUILLOTINE,” AND “ Kan- 
GAROO’’ AS PARLIAMENTARY TERMS, — 
Who originated these amusing names ? 
In a Herts paper I read :— 

“Various instruments of torture had been in- 
vented in the House of Commons, and used from 
time to time to the discomfort of that House. 
These were known as the Gag, Guillotine, and 
Kangaroo. The most eccentric and remarkable of all 
devices was the Kangaroo, which arranged that the 
C hairman was allowed to select from a list of mem- 
hers’ amendments those to come before the House, | 


jand why 


| and members went home with the best speeches: 
they ever made in their lives undelivered. It was 
a very aggravating thing, and caused much vexation 


of spirit.” 
M. A. Oxon. 
[For ‘‘ Kangaroo Closure” see ante, p. 345. ] 


‘THE RAIGNE OF Kina Epwarp III.’: 

FALCONRY.— 

And dare a falcon when shees in her flight, 

And ever after sheele be haggard like. 

III. v. 46-7. 

King Edward is speaking of the demoralizing 
effect of sending aid to the Prince of Wales, 
hard pressed at Cressi, and immediately 
explains the simile he has used :— 

Let Edward be delivered by our hands, 

And still, in danger, hele expect the like. 
| 'The meaning of the illustration is thus made 
| quite clear, but since the play has been 
| ascribed, to Shakspere, it would be interest- 
|ing and of some importance to know if the 


| terminology of falconry is accurately used. 


The word ‘dare’ seems to belong to the 
art of catching larks, either by terrifying 
_ them with hawks or by attracting them with 
| looking- glasses or red cloth, as in ‘ Henry 
VIII,’ II. ii. 279. 

Were faleons ever ‘ dared” like larks ? 
should daiing a flying falcon 
make it a “ haggard,” or wild unreclaimed 
hawk ? 

The example is not given in the valuable 


| storehouse of Elizabethan sport, Mr. Justice 
| Madden’s ‘ Diary of Master William Silence.’ 


P. A. McELWAINE. 


Envy, ‘‘ ELDEST-BORN OF He tt.’’—Will 


any reader favour me with an exact and full 
| reference for the first use of the phrase 


** eldest-born of Hell” as applied to Envy ? 
H. V. Knox. 


ScaLes FAmity.—-I shall be glad if some 
one will throw light on the pedigree of the 
Nottinghamshire family of Scales. Early 
in May, 1644, the Earl of Manchester 
besieged Lincoln Castle. It was a serious 


undertaking, but was in the end successful. 


Very soon after he was victorious, @ 
list was compiled of the Royalist officers 
who had been made prisoners, and pub- 
lished in London by R. Cotes for John 
Bellamy. Among these occurs the name of 
William Scales. The place of his residence 
is not given, but there cannot be much 
doubt that his home was in Nottingham- 
shire, probably on the east side thereof. 
In ‘The Rector’s Book, Clayworth, Notts,’ 
a work published last year, and reviewed in 
°N. & Q.’ at 11 8. i. 519, there occurs in the 
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year 1688 a widow named Anne Scales 
who had a son Aaron Scales. There is no 
evidence as to what was his age at the time 
the memorandum was made. I am in- 
formed that Scales, a son of Job Scales, 
was baptized at Scrooby on 3' March, 1704. 
The Christian name _ has 
or effaced. 





| 
| 


| 


curious to warrant her making an experi- 
ment, so ten days later she gave a little 
dinner to which she invited a man who had 
a twin brother. The man came, and the 
maid duly waited upon him. Next morning 


| she said unprompted: ‘I know Mr. Smith 


been omitted | 


In Blythe churchyard in 1854 there were | 


several stones in memory of members of the 
Scales family. Nearly all had been more 
or less mutilated. Whether they are still 
in existence I do not know. According 
to the testimony of one of them, Elizabeth, 
wife of Aaron Scales, died on 18 November, 
1772; and her husband Aaron, it seems, 
passed away soon after, but the date is 
not perfect: his age was 71. Though they 
were buried in Blythe churchyard, several 
of them lived at Ranskill. Ann Scales, 
daughter of Aaron and Elizabeth Scales of 
Ranskill, must have been buried at Blythe. 
She died 18 September, 1805, at the age 
of 81. Martha Nelson too, who had a like 
paternity, died 24 August, 1808, aged 82. 
Elizabeth, wife of William Scales, late 
of Ranskill, died 16 March, 1820, aged 78. 
N. M. & A. 


Jack KretcH. — When did the custom 
close of choosing the public hangman from 
the ranks of convicted criminals? The 
following instance occurs in The Whitehall 
Evening Post of 8 May, 1756 :— 

“The Fellow we mentioned some Time since 
to have stoien two Pigs, and was thereupon sent 
to Salisbury Gaol, has since been tried and found 
guilty. He was reprieved, on Condition he would 
turn Hangman, which Pest he joyfully accepted of, 
and has had some business in his new Profession, 
and executed it with Decency and Dexterity for 
so young a Beginner.” 

J. HotprEN MAcMIcHAEL, 


TWINs AND SEconp Sicut.—Is there any 
precedent for the following curious happen- 
ing, the facts of which are known to me to 
be true ? 

A gentleman living in London with his 
wife and a daughter had a new parlourmaid, 
a girl irom the country. She waited at 
dinner on the night of her arrival, and 
the next morning said to her mistress: 
“Please, m'm, isn’t Miss Elsie a twin ?”’ 
“Yes, she was.” replied the lady, ‘ but 
She lost her twin brother sixteen years ago, 
when she wasa baby. How did you know ?” 


“ 


m a twin myself, m’m, and I always 
have a feeling, which I can’t explain, when 
I’m in the room with any one who is a twin.” 
The mistress thought this sufficiently 





was a twin too, I felt it in my bones.” 
Are twins more prone to second sight 
than other folk ? FRANK SCHLOESSER. 


Moore oF BANKHALL AND LIVERPOOL.— 
The baronetcy conferred in 1675 became 
extinct in 1810, on the death of Sir William 
Moore. See ‘The Complete Baronetage,’ 
which does not give his wife’s name. Else- 
where she is stated to have been “ Miss 
Morris of Sleaford.’’ Are there any male 
descendants of this ancient family ? Sir 
William had an uncle Cleave Moore and 
an uncle Thomas Moore, and some of the 
seventeenth-century owners of Bankhall 
had large families of sons, so probably there 
are collaterals alive. R. 8S. B. 


Capt. T. Drury. — I shall be very glad 
if any reader can give me information that 
will identify Capt. Thomas Drury alias 
Poignard with the printed pedigrees of the 
Drury family. He is mentioned in Blome- 
field’s ‘ History of Norfolk’ as doing great 
deeds during Ket’s rebellion, and is said to 
have died of the plague at Newhaven during 
the siege of that town in 1563. His will 
was proved in that year at Canterbury. 
The entry in the printed list is as follows :— 

“©1563. Thos. Drury alias Ponyerd. West- 
minster, Norwich, Norfolk. Died at Newhaven.” 

CHARLES DRURY. 

12, Ranmoor Cliffe Road, Shettield. 


CHRISTOPHER STAFFORD, Rector of Bothal, 
Northumberland, 1691-1730, may probably 
be identified with Christopher, son of Robert 
Stafford of Yorks, admitted to Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, 23 May, 1684, aged 16, 
M.A. 1691, in which year he was ordained 
deacon at Lincoln and licensed to God- 
manchester. He married before 1703 @ 
certain Dorothy, whose surname and family 
arenotknown. Can any readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
supply information to prove the marriage, 
or give further biographical details ? 

G. G. BAKER CRESSWELL. 

Barndale, Alnwick. 


Joseph Paut, Sureron. — He died 
March, 1763, having been surgeon of St. 
Thomas’s Hospital. Information concern- 
ing his parentage, career, &c., would be much 
appreciated. F. K. P. 
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Sir Peter Wycue.—I should be very glad 
if any of your readers could put me on the 
track of a portrait of Sir Peter Wyche, 
who was ambassador to Constantinople 
temp Charles I. I can find no engraved 
portrait of this worthy in the Hope Collec- 
tion here, but it is not improbable that a 
painting is somewhere to be found. 

B. H. BuackwWELL. | 

Oxford. 


Replies. 


RAGS AND OLD CLOTHES LEFT AT 
WELLS. 
(11 S. iii. 409.) 


Tus old practice may be said to extend all 
over the world. Invalids visited wells and 
fountains for healing purposes; a coin 
might be left with the monk or hermit, 
keeper of the place, but an important funce- 
tion was leaving a piece of the clothing of 
the devotee on some adjacent tree or bush. 
We read that in Scotland, fifty years after 
the Reformation, the wells “‘ were all tapes- 
tried about with old rags’’; it was so in 
Ross-shire as late as 1860 (Proc. of the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, iv. 209). 
For the custom at St. Colman’s Well in Ross- 
shire and at St. Fillan’s Well in Renfrew- 
shire see ‘Old Stat. Account of Scotland,’ 
i, 284, 316. For a well in Banffshire see 
Robertson’s ‘ Antiquities of Aberdeen and 
Banffshire,’ ii. 310. The practice is described 
in a long article in Brand’s ‘ Popular Anti- 
quities,’ entitled ‘Customs and Super- 
stitions concerning Wells and Fountains,’ 
pp. 516-20. 

I have not all my notes by me, but there 
are further references in 8. Carter Hall’s 
‘Ireland: its Scenery,’ &c.; Mitchell’s ‘ The 
Past in the Present,’ pp. 149-51; and Folk- 
lore, iv. 451-70. It would take up too much 
space to give references, which are very 
numerous. A. RHODES. 


_ In a paper by Professor (now Sir John) 
Rhys on ‘ Manx Folk-lore and Superstitions,’ 


which appeared in Folk-lore (vol. ii. pp. 284- | 


313; and vol. iii. 74-91), he says (iii. 76) :— 


“ There is another point to which I should like | 
to draw attention, namely, the habit of writing | 


about rags as offerings, which they are not in all 
cases. The offerings are the coins, beads, buttons, 
or pins thrown into the well, or placed in a re- 
ceptacle for the purpose close to the well. The 
rags may belong to quite a different order of 
things: they may be the vehicles of the diseases 
which the patients communicate to them when 
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they spit out the well-water from their mouths. 
The rags are put up to rot, so that the disease 
supposed to cling to them may also die; and 
so far is this believed to be the case, that any one 
who carries away one of the rags may expect to 
attract the disease communicated to it by the 
one who left it near the holy well. So it is highly 
desirable that the distinction between the offer- 
ings and the accursed things should be observed, 
at any rate in writing of holy wells in the Isle of 
Man. How far the same distinction is to be found 
| elsewhere I am unable to say; but the question 
is one that deserves attention.” 


| ERNEST B. SAVAGE. 
S. Thomas, Douglas. 





There is a reference to the above custom 
in ‘The Evil Eye,’ by Frederick Thomas 
Elworthy (John Murray, 1905), on p. 59 :— 


‘* We may easily find instances of the use [of 
sympathetic magic] for beneficent or at least 
harmless purposes. The idea prevails in various 
parts of South Wales, where at certain holy wells, 
each having a separate reputation of its own for 
specific diseases, the faithful hang a piece of rag, 
after having rubbed it over the part diseased, 
upon some special tree or bush near the well, 
in the belief that the rag absorbs the ailment 
and that the sufferer will be cured. One or more 
of these trees are covered with pieces of rag 
placed on it by the believers.” 

The paragraph goes on to refer to the 
accompanying practice of dropping pins into 
the well, and in a note cites as an authority 
‘Sacred Wells in Wales,’ by Prof. Rhys, 
read before the Cwmrodorian Society, 
11 January, 1893. | C. W. FIREBRACE. 


Mr. R. C. Hope in the introduction to his 
book entitled ‘ Holy Wells, their Legends and 
Traditions’ (London, 1893), states that 


‘*the hanging of rags and scraps of clothing on 
branches of trees and on bushes about the holy 
wells is probably a remnant of the old tree- 
worship ; it obtains all over the globe; it is 
very common in Great Britain. In the Church- 
prohibitions this tree-worship is variously men- 
tioned as ‘ vota ad arbores facere’; ‘ arborem 
colere’; ‘ votum ad arborem persolvere,’ &c.” 


A. H. ARKLE. 





The practice noted in the query is not 
confined to Ireland and Scotland. It pre- 
vails to an equal if not greater extent in 
England and Wales. A somewhat detailed 
account of the customs observed at holy wells 
| will be found in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ 
ii. 6-8. 

The superstitious belief in wells, once 
pretty prevalent all over Britain, is no longer 
| entertained, so far, at least, as Scotland is 
| concerned. When rags are still seen on 

bushes adjoining wells the reason for their 
| presence is due to a cause quite other than 
| superstition. The wandering tribes ‘jof 
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homeless vagrants who infest the roads all 
over the country find in Scottish holy wells 
@ convenient spot for the performance of 
much needed ablutions. Their linen, how- 
ever, such as it is, being of a frail and un- 
substantial character, is apt to leave frag- 
ments adhering to the bushes where it has 
been hung todry. Hence the frequency with 
which rags may still be seen in the vicinity 
of Scottish holy wells. Scotus. 


_Primitive man’s idea of transferring his 
disease to an inanimate object through some 
thing, as hair or nails or fragments of clothing, 
is well known to folk-lorists. Sir Richard 
F. Burton suggested that rags, locks of hair, 
and whatnot hung on trees near sacred 
places by the superstitious from Mexico to 
India, and from Ethiopia to Ireland, were 
deposited there as actual receptacles for the 
transference of disease (see Tylor’s ‘ Primitive 
Culture,’ ii. 137). W. B. GeErIsH. 


See J. M. Mackinlay’s ‘ Folk-lore of Scottish 
Lochs and Springs,’ pp. 82, 189-93, 197, 200, 
233. W. 8. 


_ Mr. Harris Stone will find much vaiuable 
information on this subject in Mr. E. 8. 
Hartland’s ‘Legend of Perseus,’ 1895, 
vol. ii. p. 175 ff. W. CROOKE. 


Ebers and Guthe, ‘ Palestina,’ ii. 248 
and 358, mention among “ the poor offerings 


of the children of the desert ’’ found at the | 


tombs of Moslem saints such objects as 
“ostrich eggs, camel-halters, cloths, and 
coloured rags.” W.A.C. 


These rags are noticed at 1 S. x. 397; 
and the communications to ‘N. & Q.’ on 
the subject of ‘Wells’ give references to 
much literature which should be searched. 
There is a long section on this very point in 
Brand, ed. Ellis, published by Bohn, 1849, 
ii. 380 sq. W. C. B. 

[The quotation from Brand sent by Miss 


G. DE CASSEL FOLKARD has been forwarded to 
Mr. Harris STONE. ] 





“GREAT GEORGE OUR KING” (11 S. iii. 
387).—According to Dr. Julian’s ‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology,’ the words ‘‘ Great George 
our King ”’ were introduced into the National 
Anthem in 1745 during the reign of George IT. 
They were the Hanoverian response to the 
enthusiasm evoked in many quarters by the 
Jacobite rebellion. The lines quoted in 
the query are probably considerably later 
than the time of George II., but are evidently 
based on versions current after 1745. 

W. Scorr. 





| CORONATION BIBLIOGRAPHY (11 S. iii. 345, 
453).—To the works already mentioned 
| may be added William Prynne’s ‘Second Part 
' of the Signal Loyalty and Devotion of God’s 
| True Saints and Pious Christians under the 
| Gospel,’ &c., 1660. Chap. viii. (pp. 148- 
| 321) deals with the coronations of Christian 
| emperors, kings, and queens, from_that of 
the Emperor Justin and his Empress 
Sophia, anno 565, down to James and 
Charles II., with the order of proceedings, 
prayers, &c. G. J. Gray. 
Cambridge. 





QUEEN VIcTORIA’s MATERNAL GREAT- 
GRANDMOTHER (11 S. iii. 387, 438).—I note 
that Mr. WittoucHsy A. LITTLEDALE, 
on the authority of the ‘ Wappen-Almanach’ 
of 1842, states that the marriage of Henry 
XXIV. of Reuss with Caroline Ernestine 
of Erbach-Schénberg took place on 28 June, 
1754, whereas I gave the date as 28 July. 
The point is of minor importance, but, as 
accuracy in even the smallest matters is 
, desirable, I beg to append the following note 
as my authority :— 

‘* According to Luck, the ehepacten were dated 
27 July, 1754, and he quotes a letter of 29 July from 
George Augustus to his brother George William, 
which states that the marriage took place ‘28 dieses.’ 
Simon adopts this date, but the Reuss genealogies 
(by Cohn, Behr, &c.) give 28 June.” 

This note is extracted from the valuable 
papers by Mr. G. W. Watson on ‘The 
4096 Quartiers of the Prince of Wales’ 
(King Edward VII.), which ran through The 
Genealogist from October, 1899, to. April, 
1904. These papers trace the descent of 
the late King back to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, and are absolutely necessary 
to any one interested in royal genealogies. 

W. F. PRIDEAUxX. 





The replies at the second reference some- 
what perplex me. Queen Victoria’s mother 
was the Princess Victoria Mary Louisa of 
Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld, who was married to 
the Duke of Kent. She was the daughter 
of Francis Frederick Antony. Duke of 
Saxe-Saalfeld, who appears to have been the 
son of Ernest Frederick, Duke of Saxe- 
Saalfeld. The latter accordingly must have 
been Queen Victoria’s maternal great- 
grandfather, and his wife, whoever she 
was, the Queen’s maternal great-grand- 
mother. How was the line of Saxe-Saalfeld 
connected with that of Reuss? and what 
relationship, if any, was there between 
Henry XXIV. of Reuss and Henry XIV. of 
Reuss-Schleiz, born in 1832, or Henry XXII. 
| of Reuss-Greiz, born in 1846? W.S. 8 
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Ropert Roito GILLESPIE AT VELLORE 
(11S. iii. 348, 397, 437).—The Rev. E. L. H. | 
Trew will find an account of this dashing | 
incident in the ‘Memoir of Major-General | 
Gillespie’ (by Major William Thorne), 8vo, 
London, 1816, pp. 98-107, and in a bio- 
graphical sketch of Gillespie, from the pen 
of the present writer, which appeared in The 
Northern Whig, 18 April, 1906. The latter 
corrects some misstatements in the above 
‘Memoir,’ and is founded on Gillespie’s dis- 
patch to Sir John Cradock, dated ‘ Vellore, 
llth July, 1806,” now in the Additional 
MSS. in the British Museum. Several 
letters appeared in The Monthly Review, 
1907, from eyewitnesses and companions 
in arms. Finally, Henry Newbolt in his 
stirring poem ‘Gillespie's Ride’ in ‘The 
Island Race’ pays due poetic praise to the 
hero. 

Mr. Tew is correct in his assumption that 
the K.C.B. was gazetted before the news of 
his death reached England. 

Eprtor ‘Irtsa Boox LOVER.’ 

Kensal Lodge, N. W. 

[Mr. J.C. Rincuam thanked for a long account 
of Gillespie’s exploits, which has been forwarded to 
the Rev. E. L. H. Tew.] 


Sm Joun Bupp Pear (11 S. iii. 249) was 
Chief Justice of Ceylon, and an oil painting 
of him is on the walls of the Law Library, 
Colombo. F. H. pE Vos. 

Galle, Ceylon. 

WORCESTERSHIRE 


GOWER FAMILY OF 


(11 S. ii. 249, 417, 452).—I am greatly | 


obliged to Mr. Sarr BRassincTon for calling | 
my attention to the altar-tomb of Humphrey 





Littleton and his wife in King’s Norton 
Church. He is in error, however, in saying | 
that the Gower coat on the tomb “is the! 
same as that now borne by the Leveson- | 
Gowers, viz., Barry of six argent and gules, | 
@ cross patonce sable.’’ The arms of the) 
Leveson-Gowers are Barry of eight or and | 
gules, over all a cross-flory sable. Glaze- | 
brook in his ‘ Heraldry of Worcestershire ’ | 
made asimilarerror. The wife of Humphrey | 
Littleton (Martha, daughter of Robert. 
Gower of Colemers) was undoubtedly a 
member of the Worcestershire family : this | 
is clear from the pedigree in my possession. 
The Colemers branch, so far as I have been 
able to discover, always used the correct 
family arms, 7.e., Azure, a chevron between 
three wolves’ heads erased or; and why the 
other coat appears on Humphrey Littleton’s 
tomb I am unable to say. 

My researches have satisfied me that, | 
although the Yorkshire and Worcestershire | 


families probably had a common origin, 
there can be little doubt that they have been 
separate and distinct since temp. Henry V., 
and consequently Nichols was wrong in his 
statement that the first Earl Gower and Wm. 
Gower, M.P. for Ludlow, were first cousins. 

Mr. BRAssINGTON points out that*on 
the Littleton tomb the arms of Grindall 
are quartered with those of Gower. I have 
up to the present been unable to trace the 
connexion between the family of Grindall 
and that of Gower of Worcestershire. 
Can any correspondent help me ? 

R. VAUGHAN GOWER. 


‘Epwin Droop’ (11 S. iii. 307).—With- 
out in any way endeavouring to enter into 
a discussion of the points raised in MR. 
ANDERSON’S query, I may perhaps be allowed 
to call his attention to an article in The 
Bookman for March, 1908, pp. 229-37. It 
was entitled, ‘ The Mystery of Edwin Drood: 
Dickens’s Half-told Tale’; and the author 
was Mr. B. W. Matz, editor of The Dicken- 
sian, The article was presented in a three- 
fold form: J. The Book: II. Attempts 
to complete it and solve the Mystery ; 
III. Its Topography. W. Scorr. 


‘Britons, STRIKE Home!’ (11 S._ iii. 
367, 412.)—It is well to note that there 
are at least two distinct songs with this 
name. 

The first is Purcell’s, as mentioned by 
Dr. Cummincs in his reply. It is printed 
in Chappell’s ‘ National English Airs,’ vol. i. 
p. 157, and is annotated at vol. ii. p. 100. 

The second is an old sea song, included 
in Chappell’s ‘ Popular Music of the Olden . 
Time,’ vol. ii. p. 729. Of this Chappell 
says :— 

‘**It is one I well remember in the playground at 

Fulham 40 years ago [?.e., cire. 1820]. Some half 
a dozen boys would chant it in unison, using most 
emphatic action at the words * strike home.’” 
The single stanza printed commences, ‘ Our 
ship carried over nine hundred men.’’ 
Chappell does not give the authorship of 
the words. K. 


GLASS AND PORCELAIN MANUFACTURED 
AT BEetrasT (11 S. iii. 408).—Beautiful cut 
table glass was manufactured in Ireland in 
1750 or earlier, especially at Waterford, of 
which I have a large collection. I should 
be happy to show specimens or send photo- 
graphs to ANTRIM, or to any one else 


| interested who will communicate with me. 


The Waterford glass is extraordinarily 
massive, and has a peculiar inky colour, 
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somewhat similar in appearance to petro- 
leum oil. Some pieces realized high prices 
at an auction sale in London on 15 May. 
There was also cut glass manufactured at 
Cork, Dublin, Londonderry, and Belfast, 
but it has not the peculiar blue shade of 
the Waterford glass, and is not so heavy. 
I have heard that authentic specimens of 
Waterford cut glass are now so much in 
demand that they are actually sold by weight. 
(Rev.) CAMPBELL Lock. 
Ashknowle, Whitwell, Ventnor. 


ANTRIM is correct in his opinion that 
glass of a high order was made in Belfast. 

G. Benn (‘History of Belfast,’ 1877) 
states that the first glasshouse was started 
in 1785, thirteen persons of standing and 
influence contributing 100/. each for the 
purpose. 

Mr. Dudley Westropp of the National 


Museum, Dublin, has recently written a/| 


valuable monograph on ‘ Irish Glass’ in the 
Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy. He 
gives full details of glass-making in Belfast, 
and would date its introduction at 1776 or 
thereabouts, when Edwards, a_ practical 


glass-maker from Bristol, who had been | 


at work near Dungannon, came to Bally- 
macarett and erected a large glasshouse. 
In 1792 Smylie & Co. were also at work ; 
and a third manufactory was in existence 
at Peter’s Hill. Advertisements for appren- 
tices to glass-cutting and engraving appear 
at this time in the local press. 

John Kane carried on the business till 
about the middle of last century, and his 
assistant W. A. Ross was successful for some 
years afterwards, but turned to bottle- 
making only, as fashion changed and cut 
glass was superseded by blown in public 
estimation. The principal articles made 
in Belfast were tumblers, wineglasses and 
decanters, sugar and sweetmeat bowls, 
pickle jars, jugs, cruet bottles, and more 
rarely ornamental bowls and vases for 
flowers and fruit. 
designs are added. 
a decanter with the name Ben Edwards 
stamped on the bottom. 

No porcelain was ever manufactured in 
Belfast, but Sacheverell, who visited the 
town in 1698, notes: “‘The new Pottery 
is a pretty curiosity set up by Mr. Smith, 
the present Sovereign, and his predecessor 
Capt. Leathes.’’ Dr. Molyneux writes in 
1708: ‘‘ Here we saw a very good manu- 
factory of earthenware which comes nearest 
to Delft of any made in Ireland.” Benn 


figures a specimen of this ware dated 1724. 


In some cases engraved | 
Mr. Westropp figures | 


Some fragments were recently unearthed 
‘in Rosemary Street sufficient to show its 
| affinity to Dutch or Rouen tin-glazed ware. 
In 1791 another pottery was started by 
|Thomas Greg, S. M. Stephenson, M.D., and 
John Ashmore. It continued till 1799. 
Specimens of this ware resemble Wedg- 
wood’s Queen’s ware: cups, saucers, plates, 
| and jelly moulds are sometimes met with. 
R. M. Youne. 
Belfast. 


If ANTRIM turns up Benn’s ‘ History of 
Belfast,’ vol. i., 1877, pp. 355-8, he will 
find a full and interesting account of the 
manufacture of both glass and porcelain. 
Vol. ii., 1880, p. 72, also refers to “‘ the sale 
of flint glass, cut and engraved,” in Carrick 
Hill. Epitor ‘Irish Book LOVER.’ 

[Mr. Tom Jones and W.S. 8S. also thanked for 
replies. | 


| THe Royat ExcHance PavinGc-BLOcKS 
(11 S. iii. 429).—According to Baedeker’s 
‘London and its Environs’ (1905) “the 
tessellated pavement of Turkey stone is 
the original one of Giesham’s Exchange.” 

A. R. BAyLey. 





| ‘THE CHURCHES OF YORKSHIRE’ (11 S. iii. 
| 366, 418).—In the list of works by the Rev. 
| George Ayliffe Poole, collated by the late 
|Mr. John Taylor from his * Bibliotheca 
| Northantonensis,’ and printed in vol. i. of 
Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, is the 
following item :— 

“Churches of Yorkshire. Vol. I. Adel, Methley, 
Skelton, Bolton Perey, Thirsk, Birkin, Budwith, 


Leeds, 1844.” 
JOHN T. PAGE. 


Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Cuurcu Briers (11 S. iii. 348).—Two 
excellent articles on ‘Some Early Briefs’ 
were contributed by Mr. S. R. Bird to The 
Antiquary, 1881, vol. iii. part i. pp. 167-9 ; 
part ii. pp. 218-20. There is also a note 
on ‘Church Briefs’ by Mr. Richard B. 
Prosser in The Antiquary, 1881, vol. iv. 
pp. 34-5. Most of the points adverted to in 
the query will be found discussed in The 
Antiquary notices. 8. W. 8. 


VESTRY HELD ON Lapy Day (11 5S. iii. 
288, 338).—May I thank W. C. B. for point- 
ing out that what we should now call 
“secular”? business used to be transacted 
at a vestry meeting held on Lady Day 
(quarter day)? I take it this only meant 
that each parish held two ordinary vestry 
meetings in each year—one at Lady Day, 
and the other at or about Easter. This 
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hardly touches the question of any parish 
nowadays holding the vestry for ercle- 
siastical business at some other time than 
that generally accustomed. W. S. B. H. 


Canon 90 enjoins that the choosing of 
churchwardens shall take place in Easter 
week, but the courts having decided that an 
election at any other time is valid in law, it 
does not appear to matter very much at 
what precise date the annual meeting of the 
vestry takes place. 

In these parishes, as in others in the City, 
it is the custom to meet, not in Easter week 
itself, but in the week immediately following, 
as experience has shown that many business 
men leave town for the vacation and do not 
return till the week is too far advanced to 
render it convenient for them to attend. 
Some parishes in the square mile hold the 
meeting the week before Easter for a similar 
reason. 

Wituiam McMurray, Vestry Clerk. 

St. Anne and St. Agnes with St. John Zachary. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (11 S. 
8. ili. 409).—Perthaps G. H. J.’s_ third 
quotation, 

After snow the snowdrop, 
After death comes life, 
may be an indistinct recollection of 

Out of the Snow, the Snowdrop—out of Death 

Comes Life, 
from ‘Poet Andrew,’ Robert Buchanan’s 
poetic account of his dead friend David 
Gray, to be found in ‘ Idyls and Legends of 
Inverburn,’ London, 1865. 

Epitor ‘ Irish Book LOVER.’ 


‘“Hamiet’ in 1585: EneiisH Acrors 
In Scortanp (11 S. iii. 267, 311, 398, 
416). — The’ statement quoted by Iontra 
seems to associate itself, somewhat freely, 
wifh the ‘Menaphon’ allusion (1589) and 
the description on the title-page of the 
first quarto (1603) of ‘Hamlet ’—‘“‘as it 
hath beene acted in the two Vniversities of 
Cambridge and Oxford.” y 

Boscombe. 


Perhaps a near approach to what is wanted 
may be found in an article in The National 
Review, 1896-7, vol. xxviii., entitled ‘A 
Guess at the Origin of Hamlet.’ Scotus. 


Ionia may find some information in 
chap. iv. of Lee’s ‘Life of Shakespeare,’ 
which refers to visits to Scotland by an 
English company in 1599 and 1601. The 
arrival at Leith by boat is not mentioned, 
but may be in some of the references given 


| 

iby Mr. Lee, viz., Knight’s ‘ Life of Shake- 
| speare,’ p. 41, Fleay’s ‘Stage,’ p. 135; 
MS. State Papers Dom., Scotland, P.R.O., 
vol. Ixv. No. 64. P. A. McELWaINE. 


BIRTHDAYS AND THE CHANGE OF CALENDAR 
(11 S. iii. 387).—After our belated change of 
the calendar from the Old to the New Style 

|in 1752 (3 September), all anniversaries of 
|birthdays of living persons were altered 
(z.e. postdated) by eleven days, as far as the 
law was concerned. Whether private cele- 
brations of such anniversaries took place 
on the statutory dates or on the nominal 
dates would be a matter of personal and 
domestic concern. 

The reason why, by statute, the birthday 
of George III. could not properly, after 
1752, be celebrated on 24 May is simple 
and clear. For example, take his first 
birthday anniversary after his accession, 
z.e., that in 1761; if it had been celebrated 
on 24 May, it would have been celebrated 
when he was aged 22 years and 354 days. 
On 4 June his age was 23 full years. This 
reckoning of full years was enforced by statute 
as to every one then living in regard to legal 
rights and obligations. Concerning birth- 
days and terms of service the following 
extract from statute 24 Geo. IT., ec. 23, see. 6, 
is very explicit (this is the statute which 
enacted the change to the New Style) :— 

‘*No Person or Persons whatsoever shall be 
deemed or taken to have attained the said Age of 
one and twenty Years, or any other such Age as 
aforesaid, or to have completed the Time of any 
such Service as aforesaid, until the full Number of 
Years and Days shall be elapsed on which such 
Person or Persons respectively would have attained 
such Age, or would have completed the Time of such 
Service as aforesaid, in case this Act had not been 
made.” 

The Act provided (sec. 5) against curtail- 
ment of rights of property, e.g., concerning 
rents due on certain days. These and 
such like were not to be accelerated, but 
were to be payable on the same respective 
natural days as the same should and 
ought to have been payable in case the Act 
had not been made. 

| It may be said generally that the Act 
‘made it clear, as to contracts and ages of 
| persons, that the first year after the Act 
/came into force was to be a full year for 
| each person or contract, and not a vear less 
|eleven days. As by statute the moment 
the 2nd day of September had passed, the 
| day entered upon was the 14th of Septem- 
| ber instead of the 3rd, so there was a corre- 


| 





| sponding alteration of nominal dates re- 
| garding persons and contracts, e.g., 4 June 
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as to birthdays of living persons, took 
the place of 24 May. 
Sect. 3 made a different provision as to 


fixed feast-days, holy-days, and fast-days. | 
Christmas, for example, remained in the | 


new calendar on the same nominal day 


as in the old. Similarly the fast of the | 
martyrdom of King Charles remained on’! 


the same nominal day as before, instead. of 
being appointed for 10 February, which 
would have been the natural day. 

I have taken these two as examples only. 
They are not specially named, but come 
under the provisions of sec. 3 :— 

‘From and after the said second day of Septem- 
ber all and every the fixed Feast-days, Holy-days 
and Fast-days, which are now kept and observed 
by the Church of England, and also the several 
solemn Days of Thanksgiving, and of Fasting and 
Humiliation, which by virtue of any Act of Parlia- 
ment now in being, are, from Time to Time, to be 
kept and observed, shall be kept and observed on the 
respective Days marked for the Celebration of the 
same in the said New Calendar; that is to say, On 
the same respective nominal Days on which the 
same are now kept and observed; but which 
according to the Alteration by this Act intended to 
be made as aforesaid, will happen eleven days 
sooner than the same do now.” 

Lest there should appear to be a confusion 
as to the 2nd and 3rd of September, 1752, 
it is well to note that in the statute the day 
at the beginning of which the change was 
to come into effect is spoken of as ‘“‘ the 
natural day next immediately following the 
said second day of September.” 

If Pouiricran will refer to a reply of mine 
at 10 S. iv. 173, he will find examples of 
changes of celebration dates besides that of 
the birthday of George III. The accession 
of George II., 11 June, 1727 (Old Style), 
was in 1753 celebrated on 22 June (New 
Style). The swearing-in of the Lord Mayor 
at Westminster had been on 29 October 
(Old Style). In 1752 it took place on 
9 November (New Style). 

At 10 S. iv. 175 E. G. B. refers to John 
Wesley, who, having been born on 17 June, 
1703, recognized, after the adoption of the 
Gregorian calendar, the corresponding New 
Style date, 28 June, as the anniversary of his 
birthday. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Kirry CUTHBERTSON, THE NOVELIST 
(11 S. iii, 429).—The Miss Kitty Cuthbert- 
son alluded to by Sir G. Trevelyan was 


probably a daughter of Capt. Bennet Cuth- | 
bertson of the 5th Regiment, in which he | 


served for 25 years, retiring about 1772. 
He lived then in Dublin, but was a native 
of Northamptonshire. He married Cathe- 


rine, daughter of Dr. Thomas Bell, and sister 





/of Sir Thos. Bell, M.D., of Dublin, State 
Physician. Elinor, youngest daughter of 
Dr. Bell, married my great-grandfather Thos. 
Wright. Another daughter, Olivia, married 
Owen Young of Castlerea, and was mother 
of Dr. Matthew Young, Senior Fellow 
T.C.D. and Bishop of Clonfert, founder of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and the most 
famous literary man in Ireland at the close 
of the eighteenth century. Bishop Young 
married his first cousin Anne Cuthbertson, 
by whom he had a family. 

Three other daughters of Capt. Cuth- 
bertson were Olivia, Catherine, and Julia, 
who removed to London and wrote romances. 
One of these was ‘The Romance of the 
Pyrenees.’ Copies of some romances were 
seen by me in the Brit. Mus. Lib. some years 
ago. Won. Batt Wricut, Clk. 
Osbaldwick Vicarage, York. 


DRAWING THE ORGAN: CopEs (11 8. iii. 
349, 412).—I am not satisfied with J. T. F.’s 
suggestion, because the number of copes 
disposed of is much greater than the church 
of a little place like St. Columb in Cornwall, 
whose accounts are referred to, would be 
possessed of. The parish occasionally sold 
surplices, but two in a year (1596) was the 
highest number. 

It has been suggested to me that “‘ copes ”’ 
is ‘‘ coppice,’ and as this is consistent 
with the entries in the book, I am inclined 
to think that my conundrum is solved. 

YGREC, 





BisHors’ TRANSCRIPTS OF LONDON PARISH 
REGISTERS (11 S. iii. 303).—The first entry 
in the list of transcripts as printed may 
lead to a misconception. Two separate 
records are meant to be referred to, not one, 
the parish of SS. Anne and Agnes and the 
precinct of Bridewell being situated in 
different parts of the City. 

Wiritram McMurray. 


| Frerenp D’Assicny (11 S. iii. 409).— 
\If G. F. R. B. has not obtained particulars 
| elsewhere, he will find them in Dr. Chetwode 
'Crawley’s ‘Caementaria Hibernica,’ fasci- 
| culus ii. (1896). Asthisis a privately printed 
| work, if G. F. R. B. has any difficulty in 
| obtaining access to a copy, perhaps he will 
| write to me. Gro. W. G. BARNARD. 
Norwich. 





Da Costa (11 8. iii. 389).—Emanuel 
Mendez Da Costa, foreign secretary to the 
Royal Society, died, according to Allibone, 
about 1788. He appears to have been 
domiciled in.thig country about the time 
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when the two boys referred to in the query 
entered Westminster School. Possibly there- 
fore he may have been their father. “‘Much 
interesting matter relating to Da Costa,” 
says Allibone, ‘‘ will be found in Nichols’s 
‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ and an account of his 
family, compiled from his own notes, may 
be seen in Gent. Maqg., |1xxxiii. 21.” Lop 


C. H. SPURGEON’S KNOWLEDGE OF GREEK 
(11 8S. iii. 267).—The desired information is 
to be found on p. 56 of ‘The Life and 
Letters of Sir George Grove,’ by Charles 
L. Graves, 1903, and still fuller details on 
the subject at 10 S. ii. 206. For this infor- 
mation I am indebted to a Melbourne corre- 
spondent, for whose kind courtesy I desire 
permission to express my obligations. 

This is not the first time I have been 
honoured, through the medium of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
with valuable information from various 
parts of the world, for which attention one 
cannot be too grateful. 

FREDK. CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


Witu1aM Evatt (11 S. iii. 367, 437).— 
In the 1802 volume of The Gentleman’s 
Magazine—Obituary, July—the correct de- 
scription of William Evatt is given, viz., 
one of the clerks of the House of Commons. 

In the Votes for Supply, August, 1784, 
payment is made to William Evatt, clerk 
of the Select Committee on the administra- 
tion of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, for 
defraying charges of the establishments. 

GEORGE J. H. Evatt. 

Junior U.S. Club. 


‘* RHUBARB ”’: 
328, 392).—In the term Rha Ponticum does 
the adjective really present any difficulty ? 





The word in itself certainly need not refer to | 


the kingdom or province of Pontus. When 
“the most capricious poet, honest Ovid, 
was among the Goths,”’ 


languishing on the southern shore of the 
Euxine. It seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that the plant or drug acquired 
its name because it reached the Western 
world through a trade route that passed 
by the Black Sea. Equally, if it could be 
shown that ‘ Pontie ”’ 
the province, it need not be supposed that 
the plant was grown there. 
and *‘ Russian ”’ 
the countries through which they were 
imported. Epwarp BENSLY. 


... | battleaxes or. 
Its DERIVATION (11 S. iii. | 


: ‘ °° and applied this | 
epithet again and again to the land of his | 
exile, he did not imagine that he was! 


had reference to) 


** Turkey ”’ | 
rhubarb were named from | 


JUDGE JEFFREYS AND THE TEMPLE 
CHURCH ORGAN (11 S. iii. 427, 452).—The 
organ was reconstructed in the autumn of 
1910, and on its being reopened two his- 
‘torical articles appeared in The Times 
|(16 and 17 December, 1910), according to 
-which the old organ was “purchased in 
‘June, 1688, by the Societies of the Middle 
/and Inner Temple for 1,000/.””. Mr. Hugh 
-H. L. Bellot in his book ‘The Inner and 
Middle Temple,’ 1902, at p. 226 quotes 
Luttrell as giving the price as 1,5001. 

I do not think that Mr. Upat is quite 
‘accurate (see foot-note, ante, p. 427) in 
| assigning the seats of the two societies to the 
eastern and western sides respectively of 
the church. The members of the Middle 
|Temples sit on the north side, and those 
| of the Inner Temple on the south. M. 


RoBERT AINSWORTH THE LEXICOGRAPHER 
(11 S. iii. 406).—He is buried in the East 
India Company’s Chapel at Poplar. On the 

south wall is a tablet inscribed as follows :— 


Rob. Ainsworth et uxor ejus admodum senes 
Dormituri vestem detritam hic exuerunt, 
Novam primo mane surgentes induturi. 
Dum fas, mortalis, sapias et respice finem 
Hoc suadent: manes hoc canit Amramides. 
Robert Ainsworth 
author of the Latin Dictionary 
was born at Woodyate, Clifton, Lancashire 
September 1660 
and died in London April 1743. 
This monument was 
| restored by 
| J. H. Ainsworth, Esq? 
| of Moss Bank, near Bolton, Lancashire, 
| A.D. 1862. 
| Below are the following arms: Gules, three 
JOHN T. Pace. 
Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 





| 
| 
| 


I know not whether the person under- 
named was any relation to the lexicographer, 
but parties interested in the family may 
like to know that an earlier Robert Ayns- 
worth commenced to officiate as one of the 
two parish clerks of St. Mary’s, Nottingham, 
in May, 1620. He was buried there on 
| 23 October, 1630, having died while holding 
that office. A. 8. 

BISHOPSGATE STREET WitTHouT (11 S&S. 
iii. 2, 142, 403).—When I was a lad there 
stood on the site of the present Bishopsgate 
Institute a repository for sale of horses, 
‘earriages, &c. I attended many a horse- 
sale there in the old days. I cannot say 
| off-hand when the business was given up, 

but I think it was still in existence in the 
| nineties. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 
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“The White Dogs” (ante, p. 2) seems 
to be cne of the many musical or convivial 
clubs which met periodically at the close 
of the eighteenth century and commence- 
ment of the nineteenth. They had all sorts 
of names, some of which still survive, 
though in altered form, such as the Buffaloes. 
The Elks was another, which I _ believe 
migrated to New York. In our days we 
have the Water Rats and the Terriers, 
while the corresponding one in America is 
the Lotus-eaters. A. RHODES. 


BooLE-LEAD: Bote: Butt (11 S. iii. 
326, 411).—I am pleased to have been the 
means of bringing to Pror. SKEAtT’s notice 
the old mining terms in elucidation of which 
he has contributed so interesting a reply, and 
I desire to express my thanks both to him 
and to Mr. JoHn HopGKIN. 

By an oversight I had failed to consult 
the ‘N.E.D.,’ and therefore I ignored (not 
“suppressed ’”’) the evidence quoted there- 
from, which certainly seems to disprove the 
idea that bole was derived from bulla. The 
“definition of 1670” was taken direct from 
my authority—‘ Chantrey Land,’ by Harold 
Armitage, on whose pages (in response to 
Pror. SKEAT’S desire for the dates) I further 
draw for the following particulars :— 

“Mr. [Sidney O.] Addy in his ‘Glossary’ has 
shown that in West’s ‘Symboleographie.’ 1647, 
Sect. 133, is a form of bond whereby the obligor is 
bound to deliver ‘ten foothers of lead,’ &c ...... In 
the Court Rolls of the Manor of Holmesfield for 
1669 we are told of ‘a paine set that noe person or 
persons shall digg, hack, or break upp any old bole 
works upon the Commons or lord’s wast within 
this said manor, upon payne for every such offence 
six shillings, eight pence.’” 

ETHEL LEGA-WEEKES. 


It looks as if “ boole-weight ’’ meant the 
customary weight used at the lead-boles, 
with a fother based on the stone of Edward 
iII., “every stone to contain fourteen 
pounds.” This specification would be in 
contradistinction to the statute fother of 
31 Edward I., based on a stone of about 
12 to 124 1b., and the standard unit of lead- 
weight to the present time. This stone was 
possibly intended to pave the way for the 
i4 lb. stone, one-eighth of a new hundred- 
weight, first of 108lb., then of 112lb., 
thus abolishing, as far as a statute can, the 
old 16lb. stone and the true hundred- 
weight. It is described most confusedly 
in 31 Edward I., a statute requiring much 
experience of the deluding medieval 


Statutes on weights and measures to avoid 
stumbling over its gross contradictions. 


The stone was to be 12}1b.; it was also to 
be 12lb.; and both these weights were 
especially ordered for lead. The fotmal 
(foot) was to be six stone of 12 lb., less 2 lb., 
‘which are 70lb., making 5 stone.” As 
these 5 stone are of 14 ]b., it looks as if the 
words I have quoted were an interpolation 
temp. Edward III. That the fotmal was 
also taken as 6 stone of 12}1b., less 2]b., 
z.e. 731b., is shown by 30 fotmal of this 
weight =2190 lb., being almost exactly the 
19}-hundredweight fother which has come 
down to the present time. 

It was probably the uncertainty of the 
statute fotmal that led to the use of boole- 
weight based on the new stone of 14 lb. 

, EpwaRD NICHOLSON. 

aris. 


One of the boundaries in the description 
of some closes at Norton, co. Derby, in 1650, 
is “‘a lane leading between Hymsworth 
and the Bole hill.” W. C. B. 


Custom House Cutters (11 S. iii. 228).— 
If I remember rightly, Vanslyperkyn, who 
in Marryat’s ‘Snarleyyow; or, The Dog 
Fiend,’ commanded a Revenue cutter, was 
a naval lieutenant. I think that the period 
of the novel was the reign of William IIT. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


The coastguard service was transferred 
in 1856 from the Customs Department to 
the charge of the Admiralty. In many 
particulars no radical alteration was made 
by this change in the conditions prevailing 
in the eighteenth century. The coastguard 
stations or districts were under the charge 
of a Navy captain, who had a guardship 
at some port in his district. To this guard- 
ship the Revenue or Custom House cutters, 
employed to run down smugglers, were 
attached as tenders. In all cases, so far 
as I have read, the cutters were commanded 
by lieutenants of the Royal Navy. S&S. S. 


Srrk WitriamM Asuton, Krt., M.P. (11 S. 
iii. 387).—An extract from Bean’s ‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation of the Six Northern 
Counties of England’ may perhaps shed 
some light on the subject of this query :— 


“Sir R. Assheton (M.P. Lancashire 1694 to 1698) 
was eldest son of Sir Ralph Assheton, first baronet 
of Middleton, M.P. for Clitheroe 1660 (who was 
eldest son of the above [R. Assheton] Parliamentary 
general), and grandson of Sir Ralph Assheton of 
Great Lever, who was made a baronet in 1620. e 
succeeded as second baronet (of Middleton) in 
April, 1665; and was M.P. for Liverpool 1676. 
The Assheton who was made a baronet (of Great 
| Lever) in 1620 was son of Ralph Assheton of Lever, 
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and father of Sir Ralph the second baronet, whose 
(11 8S. iii. 367, 414).—Let us do proper 


sister Anne married the Sir Ralph Assheton who 
was made a baronet (of Middleton) in 1660.” 

This extract, though somewhat confusing, 
proves, at least, a relationship between 
the Asshetons of Middleton and those of 
Great Lever. 

Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry’ states that 
Thomas Ashton of Hatfield Court, co. Here- 
ford, living in 1875, was the son of the late 
Samuel Ashton, Esq., of Middleton, near 
Manchester. This would seem to show 
that the old Asshetons of Middleton in 
course of time spelt their name “‘ Ashton,” 
and were represented in lineal descent by 
(among others) the Ashtons of Hatfield 
Court, co. Hereford. SurTocs. 


JAMES SHIPDEM, 1688 (11 S. iii. 407).— 
Godwin Shipdam, chaplain, held a tenement 
in Bury St. Edmunds, 20 Hen. VI. (Copinger’s 
‘ Suffolk Records,’ i. 387). 

W. B. GeErIsH. 


No list, I believe. of those who came 
over with William of Orange is known to 
be in existence. In a paper in ‘ Selections 
from the Harleian Miscellany’ it is esti- 
mated that the number of troops that landed 
with William amounted to something less 
than 24,000 men. These were of a very 
heterogeneous character. It is hardly likely 
that even the officers who commanded so 
large and varied a body of men would be 
accurately enumerated in any document 
of the period. T. 8. R. W. 


BrrE-SwaRMs (11 S. iii. 406).—Many years 
ago I saw a swarm of bees in church. The 
south door had been left open for coolness, 
and during sermon time the bees sailed in 
and settled on the bonnet of a maiden lady 
sitting in the same pew as J, immediately 
under the pulpit. She took off her bonnet, 
laid it on the seat beside her, gave areassur- 
ing nod to the parson, and I doubt whether 
half a dozen of the scanty congregation 
knew anything about it. When sermon was 
over the clerk, to whom the bees belonged, 
fetched them away in a skep. Cc. C. B. 





MARRIAGE OF DivorcED PERSONS TEMP. | 
ELIzABETH (11 S. iii. 226).—An account | 
of the anomalous state of the law of divorce | 
in the reigns of Edward VI. and Elizabeth, | 
and of the peculiar case of John Stawell’s | 
divorce, will be found in the third column of 
p. 598 of The Atheneum for 27 May. 

JoHN B, WAINEWRIGHT. 





‘* WELCOME AS THE FLOWERS IN May” 


honour to our great patron. Captain Cuttle, 
apostrophizing Wal’r, declared he was 
‘“welcome to all as knowed you, as the 
flowers in May” (‘Dombey and_ Son,’ 
chap. xlix.). . C. Bz 


JOHN VESEY, ARCHBISHOP OF TUAM 
(11 8. ili. 429).—The Most Rev. John Vesey, 
D.D., Archbishop of Tuam, married, (1) 
by licence dated 11 June, 1662, Rebecca 
Wilson ; (2) Anne, daughter of Col. Agmond- 
isham Muschamp. See Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ 
1911, p. 586, col. 2 (De Vesci) ; and Lodge’s 
‘ Peerage,’ 1910, for date of licence. 

T. SHEPHERD. 


Mew or Mewes Famities (11 S. iii. 105, 
196).—There is a pedigree of Ellis Mews 
of Stourton Caundle in the Visitation of 
Hampshire, 1686, at the Heralds’ College. 
A descendant of this Ellis married a St. John, 
and their son married his first cousin (also 
a St. John) and assumed by Act of Parlia- 
ment the surname of St. John in lieu of 
Mews, on succeeding to the estates of this 
branch of the great house of St. John. 
The same Visitation gives a pedigiee of the 
St. Johns. SNOOKS. 


“ CapPinc”’ av ScorrisH UNIVERSITIES 
(11 S. ili. 386, 436).—BLapuD may be inter- 
ested in the fact that undergraduates at 
Coimbra go about bareheaded, and robed 
in a long flowing vestment which might 
easily be used as a hood did occasion require 
it. I believe that these young men have 
a cap of some kind in their outfit, because 
I have heard of their “ firing”’ articles of 
that nature on to the stage when they have 
been stirred by the charms of an actress or 
a songstress. I was once much amused 
to see some Coimbra students dancing after 
dinner in an hotel, to the strains of a piano 
which one of their company evoked. They 
had no feminine friends present, so they 
performed a Spurgeonesque round dance, 
and enjoyed it right well. 

Boys at Charterhouse are apt to ‘‘ cap” 
masters by touching the back of their 
(own) heads. This is because the peak of 
the cap is so often worn turned away from 
brow to nape. In Farmer’s ‘ Public School 
Word-Book’ we have cap (verb) defined as 
“To take off or touch one’s hat in saluta- 
tion,’ with the respectable example : ‘‘ 1593,. 
H. Smith, ‘Serm.’ (1871), i. 203. How 
would they cap me were I in velvets.”’ 

Sr. SwitTHIn. 
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speech and writing, what he himself practised, 

t % k ee ne eA —— to ae with him 

q wha e called “a Pyt agorian life.” The 

Ao *S on ooks, &r. dietary included vegetarianism, and spare at that; 

. , dE ; light clothing, cleanliness, self-denial, abstinence. 

Transactions of the Baptist Historical Society. | He was indeed a radical reformer, far in advance 

Vol. II. 0. 3, with Supplement. (Baptist | of his times, and his call was for an austerity 

Union P ublication Department. ) So noble that only heroic ‘pirits could bid 
for it. 


WE are glad to receive another issue of the = _ : 
Transactions of this useful Society—specially A bibliography of the books he published is 
useful because it delves into byways of history supplied, and Mr. Foster 8ives the epitaph which 
likely to be overlooked by the general historian. | appears in the last Page of the memoirs. It ig 
The papers in this, as ‘in previous numbers, | 80 quaint that we quote it :— 

are full of suggestions. Here lies his Dust, whose Heavenly Mind 

The first, by Mr. Champlin Burrage, gives an Mov’d like Angelick Nature unconfin’d ; 
account from original records of Dr. Peter Which lest his Body shou’d control, 
Chamberlen’s First Day Church. These afford He almost work’t it up to Soul : 
full details as to its management ; its members What some by reading, and hard Study wrought 
seem at times to have been a source of considerable He did compendiously by thought : 
trouble to their Pastor. Such refin’d notions to the world he gave, 

Mr. Farrer contributes an article on ‘The Fifth 
Monarchy Movement.’ One of the most eminent 
preachers of the Fifth Monarchists was John 
Rogers. His procramme was embodied in his 
numerous manifestoes to Cromwell: “ To choose 











To abstain from Flesh, and Fish, and Blood : 
Harmless his Life was, as his Food, 

Both Patriarchal, Primitively good. 

His Works will Eternize his Fame, 

And his best Epitaph’s his name : 

In short, here doth Entombed lie 

All of Great Tryon that could die. 


The Supplement to the Transactions contains 
Principal Gould’s Tercentary paper on ‘The 
Origins of the Modern Baptist Denomination,” 
n the space of twenty pages he gives a succinct 
account, derived from the great stores of know- 
ledge he has on the subject. 


ee ee 
BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—J UNE. 


may be chosen as present governors—like to 
Israel’s twelve judges. 3. They must be men 
fearing God, lovers of truth and justice, hating 
bribes and covetousness, whic corrupt justice, 
not respecters of persons, wise (though not 
politic), and understanding in the times and 
Seasons (Scripture references for each quality). 
They must govern as the servants of Jesus Christ, 
but not as Lords over Christ.’’ Rogers urzes 
the Protector to “ consult with the Saints, and 
send to all discerning and Spirited men for their 
proposals.”’ Rogers’s Proposals, save as regards 
the numbers, substantially coincided with the 
plans that were actually adopted. 

Another article, ‘ Thomas Tryon, 1634-1703,’ 
is by Mr. J. ©, Foster, who in his introduction to 
this brief memoir refers to the fact that ‘‘ Baptists 
are sometimes charged with claiming on the 
slightest pretext, any considerable person as an 
adherent,” and mentions “the broad assertion 


MEssrs. Bowes & Bowes of Cambridge 
devote their Catalogue 350 to the Works of 
Greek and Latin authors and ( ‘ommentaries. 
thereon,- and Works on Ancient History, Anti- 
quities, and Philosophy from the Library of the 
late Prof. Mayor. All have his book-plate inside,. 
and several contain manuscript notes by him ; 
for instance, in Liddell and Scott there are up~ 
wards of 40. There are in all over thirteen 
hundred items. At the end of Note catalogee is 
. oo 99 . a list of bound volumes of pamphlets an Papers, 
that Milton was a Baptist. This, apart from the subjects including Ancient Authors, Ancient. 


Some qualifying epithet, may be too inclusive, History and peers aa’ 
és ° : ® Story and Antiquities, Philology and History, 
for the full Confessions of Faith, the genius and Latin Authors, Latin Poets, &. 


Te sary ,in England, cast no spell ong oe a a Catalogue 70 contains: 
ib Was our practice ‘with regard to baptism by Chappell’s * Ballad Literature,” 2 vols., ‘17 58. ; 
immersion he approved; the integrity of our ‘ Versailles,’ by B. Cole, 1725, 37. ; and Mark- 
mode, when traced to primitive precedents, he ham’s ‘ Pewter Marks,’ 12s. 6d. ‘There is a list 
endor ed. under Classics. Under English Literature will 

Mr. Foster shows that Tryon held no ambiguous | pe found Singer’s ‘Shakespeare,’ the original 
igation to the Baptists at one period of his | Chiswick Prone edition, 10 vols., half-calf, 1826, 
life: “This he makes abundantly clear in his | 37, 10s.; Swift, 5 vols., 16mo, morocco, 1823, 
memoirs,”’ 21.; and Smollett’s ‘ Miscellaneous Works,’ with 

Of very humble parentage, Tryon was born | Life by Anderson, 6 vols., calf, 1800, 1. 15s. 
at Bibury (Mr. Foster here correct: a ‘lip made | There are works under French Literature, also 
in the new edition of ‘ The Encyclopedia Bri-| under Historical and Biographical. Under Old 
tannica,’ which give: Bilbury) on the 6th of | and Curious is a collection of tracts on Navigation, 
September, 1634. At the age of 23 he “ received | mostly in black-letter. _In the Addenda are 
his vision and call to his prophet-like service,” | Pickering’s beautiful edition of the Decameron, 
and “never was man more devoted to his| 3 vols., calf, 1825, 11. 10s.; and Stockdale’s. 


‘ideal.’”” He enforced so earnestly, by both | edition of Gay’s ‘ Fables,’ 2 vols., calf, 1793, 31, 
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Mr. Braun also sends Catalogue 71, which is 
devoted to Old Engraved Topographical Views, 
many in colour, including London and its sur- 
roundings. There are also a number of engraved 
portraits of various periods, including a fine 
collection relating to the French Revolution. 


Mr. Henry Davey’s Catalogue 28 contains 
lists under America, Court Memoirs, Freemasonry, 
India, Ireland, and London. The general portion 
includes Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher, 
with notes by Whaley and Colman, 4 vols., 
royal 8vo, morocco, 1811, 11. 10s.; Finden’s 
‘ Illustrations to Byron,’ 3 vols., 15s. ; Halliwell’s 
* Dictionary cf Archaic Words,’ 2 vols., 12s. 6d. ; 
‘The Amazing Marriage,’ first edition, 2 vols., 
cloth, uncut, 1895, 10s. 6d.; Nares’s ‘ Glossary,’ 
4 vols., cloth, 1867, 1l. 1ls.; and Pilkington’s 
‘ Dictionary of Painters,’ 2 vols. in 1, 4to, half- 
morocco, 1805-10, Il. 2s. 6d. George Sala’s | 
copy of Mackay’s ‘ Thames and its Tributaries,’ | 
2 vols., 8vo, half-morocco, 1840, is 1l. 1s. In- | 
scribed on the title-page is: ‘‘ George Augustus 
Sala, Brighton, Xmas, 1893. Charles Mackay | 
was my proposer at the Reform Club, Pall Mall, | 
in 1862. My seconder was W. M. Thackeray. | 
The Daily Telegraph was then regarded as a/| 
‘sensational’ newspaper, and I was one of the | 
young lions sneered at by Matthew Arnold, but | 
a powerful whip was made to support me, and | 
I got in triumphantly.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Catalogue 196 contains | 
items under Anthology. Under Bibliography is | 
Lowndes, enlarged edition, with Appendix, | 
6 vols. in 11, 1861-8, 11. 2s. 6d. Under Carlyle is | 
‘ Frederick,’ 6 vols., 8vo, 11. 10s. Works under 
Drama include Knight’s ‘ Life of Garrick’ and 
Fitzgerald’s ‘ Garrick Club.’ There are works 
under Folk-lore and under India. The first edi- 
tion of Jefferies’s ‘ Nature near London’ is 15s. ; 
and the Library Edition of Kinglake’s ‘ Crimea,’ 
8 vols., original cloth, 2/. 5s. There is much of 
interest under London, also under Nanoleon. 
The Library Edition of Motley’s ‘ United Nether- | 
lands,’ 4 vols., original cloth, is 21. 2s. Under 
‘Scotland is Burton’s ‘ History,’ 7 vols., also from | 
the Revolution, 1689-1748, together 9 vols., | 
1853-70, 61. 6s. There are a number of other 
works under Scotland and Scottish. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers send Catalogue 267, 
containing Books in General Literature. Under 
Ballads is Child’s ‘ English and Scottish Ballads,’ 
Boston and New York, 1882-98, 5 vols., half- 
morocco, 12l. 18s. Pickering’s edition of Boc- 
caccio, 3 vols., green morocco by Riviére, 1825, is 
-6l. 10s. ; Slater’s ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 18 vols., 
15l. 15s.; Prior’s ‘ Life of Burke,’ extra-illus- 
trated, 2 vols., half-morocco, 1826, 101. 15s.; 
Froissart, with the 72 illuminated plates by 
Humphreys, 2 vols., morocco, 1839, 101. 10s. ; 
_and the Edition de Luxe of Dickens, 30 vols., 
morocco, 1881-2, 261. There is ‘ Gil Blas’ with 
Smirke’s plates and also 169 additional plates, 
4 vols., half-levant, 151. 15s. Under Napoleon 
and the French Revolution is Barére’s ‘ Memoirs,’ 
translated by Payen-Payne, 4 vols. extended 
to 8 by 380 additional illustrations, 452. A 
collection of Cobbett’s works, first editions, 
30 vols., calf, 1802-54, is 211. There are many 
editions of Burns, Byron, and Milton, besides a 


| 


Mr. W. M. Murphy’s Liverpool Catalogue 165 
| contains under Lytton a set of Blackwood’s 
| Library Edition, 43 vols., half-calf, 1859-66, 201. 
| A set of Punch, original issue, 137 vols. in 69 
| yearly vols., half-morocco, is 26 guineas. There 
|are works under America and Art. Under 
| Coronation Records is Burke’s ‘ Record of the 
| Coronation of Edward VII. and Queen Alex- 
| andra,’ 61. 6s. Under Herbal is Dodoens’s ‘ New 
| Herball,’ black-letter, new morocco, 1586, 4l. 4s. 
Under Kelmscott Press is ‘ The Order of Chivalry,’ 
| one of 225 copies, 41. 4s. Under Motley are 
|!The United Netherlands’ and ‘The Dutch 
| Republic,’ 7 vols., half-calf, 51. 5s. Under 


| Ruskin are early editions. Under Wales is 


| Rees’s ‘Lives of the Cambro-British Saints,’ 
| 21. 10s. A selection of colour-books at low prices 
includes the Channel Islands, Essex, Kew Gardens, 
Kent, Liverpool and the Mersey, and Oxford. 
Under Arctic is Nansen’s ‘ Farthest North,’ 
2 vols., cloth, 1897, 16s. 6d. Under De Foe is 
a collection of pamphlets. Under Hamerton is 
the second edition of Lalanne’s ‘ Etchings and 
Etchers,’ 1876, 27. 2s. Under Names is a useful 
work, ‘The Century Dictionary of Names,’ 
edited by Benjamin F. Smith, 4to, cloth, n.d. 
(1903), 11. 8s. 


[Notices of other Catalogues held over.] 


AN appeal is being made to all who are in- 
terested in photography, or the history, arche- 
ology, and science of the county of Kent, to become 
members and correspondents of the Photographic 
Record and Survey of Kent, and to contribute, 


| if possible, half a dozen prints each year to the 
| collection in the County Museum of Maidstone. 
| The Survey is an excellent idea which might 
| well be imitated elsewhere. 
' views of Kent castles and churches, photographed 


Over five hundred 


by Mr. Kendrick from water-colour drawings made 
between 1797 and 1808 by H. Petrie have been 
added to the collection during the year; and 
prints have been exhibited at Canterbury, 
Chislehurst, the Crystal Palace, and Guildford. 

Prospectuses of the Survey and any infor- 
mation relating to it will be gladly supplied by 
the Secretary, Mr. H. E. Turner, at 14, Queen’s 
Road, Tunbridge Wells. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


WE beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EpITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 


J. J. (“‘Shakespeariana”). — Still inserted at 
intervals. 

M. L. R. Bres.ar (“ H. B., caricaturist ”).—John 
Doyk, the father of ‘‘ Dicky” Doyle. See ‘ D.N.B.’ 





number of Court Memoirs. 











